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NOTES. 


It is a faet that there is after all a 
mueh slighter difference between our 
higher grade children and many of the 
children in the public schools than is 
generally supposed, and the methods 
used with our children are largely 
those used with normals, only greatly 
simplified. Because we ean take little 
or nothing for granted we must get at 
the bottom of facts, and for this reason 
our methods are valuable. We have 
had many visits from public school 
teachers and are always glad to wel- 
come them. 


THE NUMBER. 


In the Census of 1900 no account was 
taken of the feeble-minded. In 1890 
there were recorded 95571 in the United 
States and 1631 in New Jersey, but the 
records were acknowledged to be very 
inaccurate and incomplete because of 
the difficulty of obtaining the facts. 
Speaking very broadly and most con- 
servatively there are now about 150,000 
in the United States and 3500 in New 
Jersey. It is generally safe to esti- 
mate about two in every thousand of 
the population. 


THE TROUBLE. 

The feeble-minded child has a brain 
lesion. He is not curable nor traina- 
ble back to normality. His brain may 
be compared to the body which has 
lost anarm. No training or drugs can 
restore it. The other parts of the 
body may do much that rightfully be- 
longs to the missing part, but it is 
never fully balanced and the loss is 
shown whenever there is a demand for 
the use of both hands. The strong 





part of the brain can be trained toa 
surprising degree to do the work of 
the destroyed part, but there is never 
perfect balance. One of the chief fail- 
ings of the feeble-minded child is his 
lack of judgment. 


CLASSIFICATION, 


For convenience feeble-minded ehild- 
ren are divided into eight general 
classes. 

1. Those who are unimprovable, 
unable to help themselves or look after 
their personal habits. 

2. Those who may be taught to 
help themselves only in the simplest 
ways, feed themselves, walk in line 
properly, ete. 

3. Those who may be trained in a 
very limited degree to help others. 

4. Those who may learn the 
simplest industrial occupations,—to 
wheel, shovel, gather up leaves, ete. 

5. Those who learn to do farm and 
garden work or the simpler lines of 
manual training. 

6. Those who do a good grade of 
manual work, weaving baskets, mats, 
ete., and very. elementary mental 
work. 

7. The highest grade of the feeble- 
minded—those who do fine manual 
work, tables, chairs, etc., and a good 
grade of reading, writing, ete. 

8. Those who are merely backward. 
The processes of their minds are nor- 
mal, but they are so near the border 
line that any over-stimulation = or 
excitement would cause defectiveness. 
Under proper environment they will 
continue to advance indefinitely. Their 
faculties are all present, but some are 
partly or entirely dormant. 

In the Training School these classes 
are further subdivided in cottages and 
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departments, so that we have sixteen 
groups. 


WINTER LECTURES. 


The winter course of talks for the 
employes’ class began last month. 
For several years at stated times we 
have held employes’ meetings, at 
which matters of interest and import- 
ance to all employes were talked over. 
As the tenure of office of our employes 
has grown longer there has been ex- 
pressed a desire to know more of the 
work than appears in the daily routine 
and this course of talks is in response 
to this demand. 


This season’s course comprises 
twenty-eight lectures, as follows: 


Feeble-minded Children, 
THE SUPERINTENDENT+ 
The Phychological Problem, 
DR. GODDARD. 
The Physical Care of Children, 
DR. PATTERSON. 
Discipline, ‘THE SUPERINTENDENT. 
‘The Use and Abuse of Schedules, 
MIss MORRISON, 
What to Observe and How, 
Dr. GODDARD. 
The Care of the Children, 
MISS VERNON. 
Responsibility, 
‘THE SUPERINTENDENT, 
Miss HUTCHINSON. 
Business Relations, Miss FALLON. 
Entertainments, Miss MORRISON. 
Economy and Property Rights, 
THE SUPERINTENDENT. 
Repairs and Industrial Work, 
PRoF. NASH. 
Dr. GODDARD. 


Food, 


Experiments, 
Institutional Efficiency, 
‘THE SUPERINTENDENT. 
Clothing and Linen, MISS VERNON. 
Water and Food, DR. PATTERSON. 
Suggestions, DR. GODDARD. 
Training, Miss MorRIson. 
‘rhe Unseen Work, 
‘THE SUPERINTENDENT. 
DR. PATTERSON. 
MR. VEALE. 
The Significance of Little Things, 
DR. GODDARD. 
THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


Zathing, etc., 
The Farm and Dairy, 


Punctuality, 








Care and Tidiness of the Institution, 
PROF. NASH. 
Organization of the Institution, 
THE SUPERINTENDENT. 
House-keeping and Home-making, 
Miss HUTCHINSON. 
Ventilation and Sanitation, 
DR. PATTERSON. 


To those who desire to take a regu- 
lar examination and who pass, a 
suitable certificate will be granted. 


UNIVERSITY TRAINING. 


Our Training School three years ago 
offered the first regular course for 
publie school teachers, and lo, the 
become transplanted in a 
great university. May it continue to 
spread. 


seed has 


The New York University announces 
among its courses in education to be 
given this year in its School of Peda- 
gogy 2 special course on the Edueation 
of Defectives. 

In a former number of the TRAINING 
SCHOOL we spoke of the possibility of 
such a course being established, and 
are glad it is an accomplished fact. 
The demand for teachers especially 
trained for this work is much greater 
than the supply, and it is to be hoped 
that all of the universities will recog- 
nize this need and establish such 
courses. 


DONATIONS. 


Thanksgiving and Christmas have 
been set aside as donation days. At 
those times we hope to receive special 
contributions of any character. Near 
ly everything comes into play sooner 
or later in some department of our 
many-sided work. All gifts will be 
acknowledged in our Annual Report. 

In making your gift, if you wish it 
to be used for any specifie purpose we 
shall be glad to have you n: me it. We 
still need One Thousand Dollars for 
the work of investigation which is be- 
ing carried on. It already gives 
promise of being valuable and helpful 
to the teachers of normal children. 
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EXPERIMENT COMMITTEE. 


The semi—annual meeting of the 
Pomona Grange Experiment Commit- 
tee, held at the Training School 
August 23rd, was attended by dele- 
gates from four of the five active 
Granges of the County. Deerfield 
Grange was not represented, but the 
delegate, A. P. Seabrook, sent a letter 
containing some interesting informa- 
tion. 

W. E. Davis, of Shiloh, and Geo. A. 
Mitehell, of Vineland, were re-elected 
president and secretary respectively. 

The day was taken up by inspection 
of the farm and buildings and by dis- 
cussion of the experimental work for 
which the committee was organized. 
The points brought out are mentioned 
in the various experiments described in 
these articles. 

At noon all repaired to the grove, 
where the lunches were spread on one 
of the tables and an old-fashioned pie- 
nie dinner enjoyed. Prof. G. F. 
Warren, from the N. J. Experiment 
Station, attended the afternoon ses- 
sion. 


HARVEST SUNDAY. 


Onee avain, on October 14th, Har- 
vest Sunday eame, and found us ready 
to vreet it with an abundance of the 
sumnmer’s produets. Flowers and 
fruits, vegetables and = grains were 
vathered in Garrison Hall to make a 
pleasing pieture and remind us again 
of our many blessings, and the causes 
we have for thankfulness to our 
Heavenly Father. 

A number of our friends from town 
joined us in our service. The child- 
ren’s songs, recitations and = musie 
were especially pretty and _ befitting 
the season. A great many of the girls 
and boys had some part in the exer- 
cises, and we al! derived much good 


from the day. 





CHRISTMAS SHOPPING. 


We seldom think of many of the 
things which indirectly help to eause 
feeble-mindedness. We shonld re- 
member that however remote, if we 
would aid in the progress of the world 
we must observe the little things. 
Perhaps more than in any other way 
feeble-mindedness is caused by the 
action of those things which tend to 
permanently weaken the body, those 
which often do not appear until the 
second or third generation. Who ean 
become familiar with the life in the 
slums of the big cities, the working in 
sweat shops, ete., without recognizing 
the breaking down of family stock? 
How ean children who have lived the 
greater part of their lives in the glass 
factories, the textile mills, or the coal 
mines hope to become the fathers and 
mothers of healthy children? These 
are all contributing causes—the very 
pressure at which we all live to-day 
has a strong downward tendency when 
we admit the children into the whirl 
and strain of our modern life. 


We hear so much of this sort of talk 
to-day that we listen or read and pass 
on, but this article is written to ask 
you to pause—just a moment—and get 
far out on the edge of the cause. If 
you deliberately overwork any man or 
woman you are weakening the stock 
of that person’s family-to-be. It looks 
far-fetched, but the connecting thread 
is there. Will you be one to make 
this thread a rope? 

Don’t overwork the store clerk: 
when you do your Christmas shopping 
Begin now—the Christmas goods are 
allin. Start your buying before Nov- 
ember 15th, and you will relieve many 
a weary body and both the clerks snd 
you will return to your homes filled 
with the spirit which uplifts. 


We need several subseriptions o1 
$100 each to help with our research 


work 
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The Training School. 


Published monthly by the New Jersey 
Training School for Feeble-Minded Girls 
and Boys, Vineland, N. J. We wish this 
paper to be self-supporting. Send sub- 
scriptions (25c. per annum) to E. R. 
Johnstone, Superintendent. 


The School was founded and incor- 
porated as a public charitable institu- 
tion in 1888 by a number ofthe philan- 
thropic citizens ofthe State. It is built 
upon the cottage plan, so that close class- 
ification is possible, and is intended to 
give care and training to those children 
whose mental condition prevents their 
attending the public schools, 


NOVEMBER 1906. 


A blue mark here signifies that your 
subscription has expired. Please re- 
new promptly. 


Miss Susan N. Warrington gave us a 
fine singing canary and his eage for 
Seguin Cottage. 


The painting, refurnishing and 
general overhauling given Bridgman 
Cottage this summer hs made it one 
of the coziest and most homelike on 
our grounds. 


The reason most children ask thirty 
questions every hour is that so very few 
get x sensible or interesting reply to 
the first question asked each hour. 


TheWallsholm Club gave us a very 
delightful evening on Saturday, Octo- 
ber twentieth. They employed Mr. 
George Kiernan to give us an imper- 
sonation of Rip Van Winkle, which 
was greatly enjoyed by all, as was also 
the musie which interspersed the en- 
tertainment. It was voted one of the 
most enjoyable occasions we have had 
for some time, and we deeply appre- 
ciate the kindness of our friends in 
affording us this pleasure. 


Copies of our new Annual Report 
may now be had for the asking. 


The power of the teacher in any 
community is greater than that of any 
other individual. 


Studies in our Laboratory show ina 
marked degree the increase in power 
following encouragement and a corres- 
ponding decrease following discour- 
agement. 


We have received from Mr. G. R. 
Hood, of Philadelphia, a _ nice pet 
oppossum for our zoo. ‘The children 
enjoy their pets very much, and eare- 
fully avoid doing anything which 
might deprive them of the privilege of 
visiting the zoo. 


Hallowe’en was celebrated in the 
usual way by a gathering of all of the 
children in Garrison Hall. Besides 
the children, many of the employes 
were costumed and masked. Apples 
were bobbed for, cakes eaten from a 
line and there was plenty of fun and 
happiness. 


The Commissioner of Charities of 
New Jersey is installing a system of 
eard records for the wards of the 
State which will become almost in- 
valuable in the study of the causes of 
degeneracy. 


THE GRAPHOPHONE IN 
SPEECH WORK. 


One of the most important factors in 
the training and development of a 
feeble-minded child is to correct and 
improve his speech. 

No matter how bright mentally a 
child may be, if his speech is such that 
he cannot make himself well under- 
stood, or rather is always being mis- 
understood, his chance of improvement 
is retarded just this much. It causes 
him to become self-conscious and re- 
tiring, and after atime as a_ result of 
this diffdence, he really drops to a 
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lower grade mentally. On the other 
hand investigations show a correspond- 
ing improvement in the mental condi- 
tion of children after having had sys- 
tematic training along this line. 





These facts have been foreibly im- 
pressed upon us by our speech special- 
ist, Dr. G. Hudson Makuen, of Phila- 
delphia. As a result of his advice, we 
have for the past year and a half 
devoted a part of each day to special 
speech training with as many children 
as possible, 

This work has been greatly aided by 
the use of the graphophone, donated 
for this purpose by the Columbia 
Graphophcne Company. We all 
know how much better an idea we are 
able to form of songs, ete., if we can 
actually hear them played or sung 
rather than have them simply de- 
scribed to us. Thus it is with the feeble- 
minded children, even when told that 
they say ‘*‘dat’’ for ‘‘that’’ they cannot 
understand just the difference until 
they actually hear themselves talking 
on the graphophone, saying: ‘*Dat is 
voot’’ for ** That is good,’ ete. 

Again, it acts to the child as a 
rreat incentive to feel that records of 
his speech are being made, and that 
just as he says his words or lessons 
into the bell, so will the ‘‘little girl or 
boy down in the graphophone’”’ repeat 
it after him. And stillagain a greater 
if not the ereatest incentive lies in the 
fact that the chiidren themselves are 
able to detect their own improvement 
as they listen to the reproductions of 
their records, which were made six or 
eight months previous. 

Itisalmost pathetic to watch the 
little faces brighten up as they realize 
their improvement. As one httle boy 
said: “Now | ean say ‘Yittle Zack 
Horner’ better than | ever did ”’ 

These records are also of much value 
to the teacher, to the student, and to 
the scientist, and | believe as the pub- 





lic beeomes more and more enlightened 
along these lines it will be found that 
the graphophone is an indispensible 





factor in the training and development 
of perfect speech. 
A. F. M. 
+> © ae + 
Thoughts of Christmas are already 
in the air and soon letters to Santa 
Claus will be sent. If any of our 
readers wish to contribute to the Santa 
Claus fund we shall be glad to have 
them do it early. Many children de- 
pend wholly upon this fund for their 
presents. 
- *—2 © a+ ~ 


ALFALFA FERTILIZER 
EXPERIMENT. 


Field M. is now about three-quarters 
seeded to alfalfa. 3 1-2 acres were 
seeded in 1904, 5 aeres in 1905 and 6 
acres this year. Each year’s seeding 
is divided into five equal plots. The 
characteristic white stakes are driven 
in iines running north and south, 
dividing the field into five rectangular 
plots. 

Fifty bushels of lime per acre are 
broadeasted onee in three years. The 
lack of profit from any of the fertilizers 
used on the 1905 seeding is at ounce iup- 
parent and stimulates interest in the 
results from the same treatment to be 
administered to the 19¢6 seeding. ‘The 
results this year cause one to question 
whether any profit is to be derived 
from the heavy fertilizing of plot 4 A. 
and B. 

35 referring to the TRAINING SCHOOL 
for August, 1905, the fertilizers applicd 
to the 1904 seeding will be seen. The 
1905 seeding was on land that had 
been planted to early potatoes. The 


five acres Of potatoes were fe rtiized 


with 20 two horse loads of 


cow-yard 
manure, 600 Ibs. muriate of potash, 
270 lbs. nitrate of soda, 400 tbs. fish, 


300 Ibs. tankage, 1200 Ibs. acid phos- 


i 
phate zg GOO Tbs. steamed bone No 
additional fertilizer was used when the 
alfalfa seed was sown in August, 1905. 
After the first cutting in 1906, G00 Ibs. 
of nitrate of soda was broadeasted on 


the 5 acres of 1905 seeding. 
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PLOT 1A 7-10 Acre Seeded 1904 
FERTILIZER USED PER ACRE 1906 


200 Ibs. acid phosphate. 
100 lbs. muriate of potash. 
At cost of $3.98 per acre. 
Yield per acre 6 1-2 tons. 


Gain over plot 5 A (not fertilized) 41-4 tons 
of cured hay. 


Cost of fertilizer to gain each ton, 70 cents. 


PLOT 1 B One Acre Seeded 1905 


Fertilizer same as plot 1 A. 
Yield per acre, 21-10 tons. 


Loss compared to plot 5B (not fertilized) 
1-4 ton of cured hay. 





PLOT 2A 7-10 Acre Seeded 1904 


FERTILIZER USED PER ACRE 1906 


200 Ibs. acid phosphate. 

250 lbs. muriate of potash. 

At cost of $7.13 per acre. 

Yield per acre 5 1-3 tons. 

Gain over plot 5 A (not fertilized) 31-6 
tons of cured hay. 

Cost of fertilizer to gain each ton, $2.00. 





PLOT 3A _ 7-10 Acre Seeded 1904 
FERTILIZER USED PER ACRE 


235 Ibs. ground phosphate rock, every 
three years. 

250 lbs. muriate of potash. 

At cost of $6.64 per acre. 

Yield per acre, 43-4 tons. ms 

Gain over plot 5 A (not fertilized) 25-8 
tons of curedhay. . 

Cost of fertilizer to gain each ton, $2.20. 





PLOT 4A _ 7-10 Acre Seeded 1904 
FERTILIZER USED PER ACRE 


100 lbs. acid phosphate. 

50 lbs. muriate of potash. 

12 tons N. Y. horse manure. 
At cost of $24.44 per acre. 


Yield per acre, 4 4-5 tons. ae 

Gain over plot 5 A (not fertilized) 22-3 
tons ofcured hay. | 

Cost of fertilizer to gain each ton, $8.80. 





PLOT 2B One Acre Seeded 1905 


Fertilizer same as plot 2 A. 

Yield per acre nearly 2 1-2 tons. 

Gain compared to plot 5 B (not fertilized) 
1-10 ton of cured hay. 





PLOT 3 B One Acre Seeded 1905 


Fertilizer same as plot3 A. 

Yield per acre 1 2-3 tons. 

Loss compared to plot 5B (not fertilized) 
2-3tOn of cured hay. 





PLOT 4 B One Acre Seeded 1905 


Fertilizer same as plot 4 A. 

Yield per acre 2 1-2 tons. 

Gain over plot5B (not fertilized) 1-6ton 
of cured hay. 





PLOT 5A 7-10 Acre Seeded 1904 


No fertilizer used except the lime that is 
applied to all the plots at a cost of 90 
cents per acre. 

Yield per acre of cured hay, 21-8 tons. 


Vicinity of plot 1 of 1904 seeding has 
cows for years. Plot 3 of 1995 seeding was a poor catch of alfalfa. 








PLOT 5 B One Acre Seeded 1905 


No fertilizer used except the lime that is 
applied to all the plots at a cost of 90 
cents per acre. 


Yield per acre of cured hay, 2 2-3 tons. 


been the stamping ground of the herd of 











